THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

was careful, in Vienne, to abstain from enunciating
heretical theses. He sang small and remained incon-
spicuous; he visited and cured many of the sick; he
earned considerable sums of money; and the wealthy
burghers of Vienne raised their hats whenever, with
Spanish grandeza. Monsieur le docteur Michel de
Villeneuve, physician in ordinary to his archiepiscopal
eminence, encountered them in his walks abroad. "What
a distinguished, pious, learned, and modest man!"

Truth to tell, the arch-heretic was by no means dead
in this passionate and impatient Spaniard. Miguel
Servetus was still animated by the old spirit of inquiry
and unrest. When an idea has taken possession of a
man, he is as if stricken by a fever. His ideals acquire
independent vitality, seeking expansion and liberty.
Inevitably to every thinker comes the hour when some
leading notion seeks exit as irresistibly as a splinter seeks
issue from a suppurating finger, as a child seeks to come
forth from the mother's womb, as a swelling fruit seeks to
burst its shell. A man as passionate and self-assertive as
Servetus will not, in the long run, endure the constraint
of thinking his leading thoughts solely for himself; he
craves irresistibly to compel the world to think with him.
For Servetus it was a daily torment to see how the
Protestant leaders continued to promulgate what he re-
garded as the erroneous dogmas of infant baptism and
the Trinity; how Christendom was still contaminated by
"anti-Christian" errors. Was it not his duty to come
into the open and proclaim his mission on behalf of the
true faith? We cannot doubt that Servetus must have
suffered spiritual agonies during these years of enforced
silence. The unspoken message rioted within him, and,
as an outlaw and one for whose safety it was essential
that he should remain invisible, he was compelled to
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